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Operation Microfilm At Mt. Athos 


Ernest W. Saunders 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


A remote headland, the northeastern-most of three fingers of the 
province of Chalcidice in Macedonia, reaches out from the coastline, 
and clutches at the Aegean Sea. Overland it is a trip of 130 kilometers 
from Salonica to the Aegean port of Ierissos at the northern and maip- 
land tip of the peninsula. Here for a thousand years there have been 
communities of monks of the Eastern Orthodox Church who have de- 
voted themselves to the disciplines of the contemplative life, and, in 
former times, have practiced the expert arts of manuscript copying, book 
illumination, and the mural painting for which the culture of the 
Byzantine Empire was justly famous, Perched on precipitous slopes or 
settled in upland ravines, the twenty ruling monasteries of Mt. Athos, 
with their dependencies, represented at one time a center of learning 
which exercised a strong influence on the life of the vast empire girdling 
the Mediterranean. A fifteenth century traveler in the east wrote of 
his visit: “Here, in lush valleys, teem bees, figs, and olives. The inmates 
of the monasteries weave cloth, stitch shoes, and make nets. One turns 
the spindle of a handloom through the wool; another twists a basket 
of twigs. From time to time, at stated hours, all essay to praise God. 
And peace reigns among them, always and forever.”' 

Today their libraries contain thousands of manuscripts dating from 
the medieval period and transmitting to the present day the religious 
writings, ancient classics, and other documents of learning from the ages 
of Athens and Byzantium. With the completion of the Sinai and Jerusalem 
microfilming projects of 1949 and 1950,2 these monasteries of “the 
Jerusalem of Orthodoxy” now hold in store the largest remaining group 
of known biblica] and patristic manuscripts which have not yet been 
explored. The total collection is of staggering proportion: about 11,000 
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medieval manuscripts, of which nearly 1000 alone are New Testament 
texts. The gnawings of the tooth of time and the hazards of fire and 
neglect, no less than the appalling destructiveness of modern warfare, 
pose serious threats to the survival and preservation of these valuable 
collections. 

For a period of six months, from December 11, 1952 to May 24, 1953, 
the present writer worked with a Greek assistant in seven of these 
Athonite libraries, selecting and microfilming some of the most valuable 
manuscripts. The project was made possible under the terms of a U.S. 
Educational Exchange Grant, assisted by the Library of Congress and 
the International Greek New Testament Project.? Grateful acknowl- 
edgement is also made to members of the Mutual Security Agency, the 
U.S. Information Service, and the hierarchy of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, whose counsel and good offices were of invaluable aid in making 
this microfilming project possible. The film collection of 263 documents, 
now domiciled at the Library of Congress, has already been put into 
service by scholars working with the international project to furnish a 
new critical apparatus to the Greek New Testament. A checklist of the 
manuscripts microfilmed will be published shortly by the Library of 
Congress. 

1. The Monasteries of Athos 


Documented history of the monastic communities of Agion Oros 
traces the beginnings of organized community life back to the tenth 
century when St. Athanasius left a laura (or lavra, an assembly or gath- 
ering) on Mt. Kyninas on the borders of Bithynia and Paphlagonia to 
found the monastery of Lavra oni the southern tip of Athos. Earlier, per- 
haps, there had been individual hermits living in separate cells on this 
mountainous peninsula, and in the ninth century John Colobos had 
founded a community on the northern and mainland end of the penin- 
sula. Since the time of Basil of Caesarea, who established a lavra at 
Annesi on the river Iris in Pontus, many monasteries had been founded 
in the mountainous districts of Asia Minor, where individual moun- 
tains were consecrated to the worship of God. Meteora in Thessaly 
and Athos in Macedonia became European counterparts. Here at Athos 
in 963 Athanasius established a religious community under the patronage 
of his boyhood friend, the Emperor Nicephoras Phocas II (963-9), a 


1. Christoforo Buondelmonti (1420), quoted in R. Byron, The Station (London: John Lehmann, 


2. See K. Ww. Clark, ‘‘Exploring the Manuscripts of Sinai and Jerusalem'’, BA, XVI (May, 

1953), pp. 22-43. . 

See M. M. Parvis, ‘“The International Project to Establish a New Critical Apparatus of 
arterly 


3. 
the Greek New Testament’’, Crozer Qu » XXVIII (Oct., 1950), pp. 301-308. 
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community in which the life of prayer took chief place and the virtues 
of piety, obedience, self-discipline and enthusiasm for the task were 
practiced according to the reformulation of the Ascetica of Basil, made 
by Theodore the Studite. The Monastery of the Most Great Lavra, as 
it came to be called, was followed by the establishment of three other 
communities in the same century: Ivron, for centuries a mixed group 
of Georgians and Greeks, Vatopedi and Xeropotamou. During the fol- 
lowing centuries a number of communities sprang up. Of the twenty 
which survive today, eight were founded in the eleventh century; two 
in the twelfth; one in the thirteenth; four in the fourteenth; and one 
in the sixteenth. By the edict of the Patriarch Jeremiah in 1574 the 
number of ruling houses was fixed at twenty: the Most Great Lavra, 
Vatopedi, Iviron, Chiliandari (Yugoslavian), Dionysiou, Pantokrator, 
Xeropotamou, Zographou (Bulgarian), Koutloumousi, Docheiariou, 
Karakallou, Philotheou, Simonopetra, Stavroniketa, Hagiou Paulou, 
Xenophontos, Gregoriou, Esphigmenou, Panteleimon (Russian) and 
Kastamonitou.* Numerous dependencies, communities of cells known as 
skitai or private houses called kellia, are scattered over the forty mile 
length of the peninsula. 

The older Rule of Athanasius provided for a community of property 
and a careful regulation of the day’s hours for prayer, study, work, meals 
and sleep. In the abbot or hegoumenos, elected by the brethren, absolute 
authority was vested, though today his power is limited by an advisory 
council. Meals were taken in common, clothing supplied from a common 
stock, and each monk was assigned special duties in the daily life of 
the community. The rule prohibiting female animals on the peninsula— 
the source of the mountain’s greatest publicity—may perhaps be traced 
back to Theodore of Studius who ordered them from his monastery in 
Constantinople. A declension in the discipline of the coenobitic pattern 
resulting from a weakening of the older traditions occurred in the 
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fifteenth century, when the system was known as idiorrhytmicism was | 


introduced. In the nine monasteries of this type at Athos private pos- 
sessions may be accumulated by the monks; the community is organized 
in a “family” plan with a senior monk served by apprentices of junior 
grade. Common meals are taken only three times a year, and the entire 
society is governed by a council of the senior monks, the epitropoi. 





4. For a history of Athonite monasticism see: F. W. Hasluck, Athos and Its Monasteries 
(1924); K. Lake, The Barly Days of Monasticism on Mt. Athos (1909); F. Spunda, Der 
Heilige Athos, Landschaft und Legende (1928); I. Smyrnakis, The Holy Mountain (in 

Greek) (1903); and P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fuer die Geschichte der Athoskloester 


(1894). 
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irtues | It is evident that the relaxation of the rules of obedience and the ad- 
were } mittance of more secular concerns about property may lead, as fre- 
made { quently happens, to a noticeable spiritual apathy, manifested even in 
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The republican government of the Holy Mountain, functioning 
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hanging balconies and the terraced gardens beluw the foundation may be discerned. 


uninterrupted for a longer time than any in existence today, is divided 
into a legislature, or Holy Synod, with representatives from each of the 
twenty ruling monasteries, and an executive committee of four, the Holy 
~ | Epistasia, presided over by the Protepistates, the chief monk of the 
community. Before the Epistasia of Karyes, capital of the little republic, 
each new visitor to Athos must present his credentials and receive in 
return the precious document or diamonitirion which alone will give him 
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OS- | Fig. 2. The Monastery of Dionysiou was founded in the fourteenth century. The tiers of over- 
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access to the monasteries of Athos and commend him to their hospi 
tality. To this executive committee I presented my authorization from 
the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and letters of introduction from 
the Metropolitan of Salonica, Panteleimon, and the Patriarch Athena- 
goras, “by the mercy of God Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, 
and Ecumenical Patriarch.” My diamonitirion invoked the assistance and 
hospitality of the twenty Holy and Venerable Monasteries of Athos “to 
the accomplishment of his holy purpose to study and photograph codices, 
manuscripts and holy treasures.” Upon it the famous seal, each quarter 
held privately by a member of the Epistasia, was affixed and the date 
November 30, 1952, stamped. By more worldly reckoning it was actually 
the thirteenth of December but Athonite monasteries, with one exception, 
continue to follow the old Julian calendar and a Byzantine daily horology. 
In the days ahead this document was to prove a miagic key to the 
library storehouses and vaults. 

By the Treaty of Berlin drawn up in 1878 the autonomy of Athos 
was legally recognized although even under the suzerainty of the Byzan- 
tines and the Turks @ self-rule practically independent of imperial 
control had been granted. Following the end of Muslim rule, the tiny 
theocracy passed into Greek hands, but by the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, Greece was granted a limited sovereignty and pledged to respect 
the earlier provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. In 1927, the Hellenic 
government formally ratified the fina] draft of the Athonite constitution, 
guaranteeing its limited sovereignty and the inalienability of its soil. 
Through the changes of nine centuries, Athos has witnessed cycles of 
growth and decline. Today there is cause for serious concern over the 
declining population: 2450 in 1953 as compared with 5000 in 1927 or 
7000 in the early part of the nineteenth century. Yet in the face of that 
unbroken nine centuries of history one may well be cautious about 
sounding the death knell for this monastic republic. 

The geographical remoteness of Athos has not deterred great num- 
bers of visitors from coming to her shores over the years. Some have come 
as professional travelers, others as diplomatic personnel, the vast majority 
as devout laymen of the Eastern rite, and finally as scholars of the 
academic world. Even as her treasures evoked the cupidity of medieval 
pirates against whom the monks defended themselves with fierce valor, 
so the information of her priceless books and relics stirred the greed of 
more sophisticated pirateers of recent times. If the simple monks today 


5. A tabulation of the guest register of Vatopedi showed some 1740 visitors during the year 
1962! 
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tend to over- vehi their possessions, it is pardonable sdiatian to the 
exploitations of crafty visitors who shamelessly thieved many manu- 
scripts and objects of art. Uspensky and other unprincipled scholars 
found their way here and cut pages of script and miniatures from the 
codices and took them away to be sold. Even a traveler like Robert 
Curzon, while openly bargaining with the monks, took advantage of 
their cultural ignorance in 1837 to buy at Xenophontos for twenty 
pounds the magnificent copy of the Gospels bearing the signature of one 
ef the Comnenus emperors which today, with other purchases, is in the 
British Museum. Already in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
Thevet reported that the good books ‘were gone. 





Fig. 3. At work in the library of Dionysiou. Left to right: E. W. Saunders, J. E. Keshishoglou. 
and Father Evthymios, the librarian. (Photo hy J. E. Keshishoglou) 


Russian scholars were among the earliest visitors to Athos. In 1726 
and 1744 V. G. Barski traveled among the monasteries, reporting later on 
the treasures he saw. He was followed in 1842 by Archimandrite 
Uspensky, who compiled and published the first catalog of documents, 
and by P. I. Sevastianov, who did the earliest photographing of manu- 
scripts during 1857 and 1859-60. German scholars, alert to this opportunity 
to study Byzantine culture, ecclesiastical art and the textual history of 
the Bible began to come to the Holy Mount in the nineteenth century: 
]. J. Fallmerayer (1840); the jurist C. E. Zachariae v. Lingenthal (1840); 
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the art historian H. Brockhaus (1888), and C. R. Gregory (1886, 1902, 
1906).° At the turn of the century (1899) K. Lake visited these libraries 
and photographed some of the earliest manuscripts.’ During and im- 
mediately after World War I the renowned art historian, Professor 
G. Millet of Paris, worked at Athos and later presented to the scholarly 
world his matchless photographs of the most important frescoes of 
Athonite churches and refectories. A definitive study of Byzantine book 
illustrations has been the product of Princeton’s K. Weitzmann’s several 
extended visits to Athos. Most recently a Rosenberg-sponsored German 
expedition under the leadership of the eminent Byzantinologist F. 
Doelger of Munich spent several months at Athos in 1942 compiling 
some 1800 photographs of the buildings, frescoes, ikons, art objects, 
manuscripts and other documents.* Our expedition of 1952-8, however, 
resulted in the largest single collection of photographs ever taken at 
Athos. With the use of a portable microfilm camera loaned by the Library 
of Congress, powered by a portable electric plant, we were able to copy 
the texts of 211 Greek and Georgian manuscripts of the Bible ranging 
in age from the sixth to the fifteenth century, and selected portions of 
52 others containing documents of the apocryphal New Testament, writ- 
ings of John of Damascus, Theophylact of Bulgaria, and various books 
of Byzantine music and letters. 





2. Microfilming Manuscripts 


Our work commenced at the ancient monastery of Vatopedi, a sea- 
coast monastery located about the midpoint of the eastern side of the 
peninsula, a four hour trip from Ierissos by fishing boat. For the next 
thirty-six days we were to face the difficult task of selecting and copying 
about sixty of the most valuable manuscripts from the library's vast 
collection, haunted at every step by the realization that such an oppor- 
tunity as we had might not be repeated in a long while. The library, 
located in an ancient tower, as is customary among the Athonite mon- 
asteries, provides excellent storage facilities for its well-bound and 
carefully kept books, but it was incredibly chilly during these winter 
months. The kindly epitropoi would not heed our assurances that we 








6. See C. F. Gregory, Textkritik des Neven Testaments (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’ Buchhand- 
lung, 1900-09), 3 vols. 

7. See K. Lake, Texts from Mt. Athos (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica), Vol. V. Pt. 
(Oxford, 1902). 

8. Cf. the detailed study of the monastic constitutions, typica, published by F. Doelger, Aus 
den Schatzkammern des Heiligen Berges (Munich: F. Bruckmann Verlag, 1948), 2 vols.. 
and the popularized report of the expeditions with a splendid gallery of 183 photographs: 

Doelger (ed ) Mbenchsland Athos (Munich F. Bruckman Verlag, 1945). 
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could work there nevertheless and insisted on transporting the books 
we chose to a small heated room where, under the benign supervision 
of Father Gennadios, the librarian, we worked on a seven hour daily 
schedule. Here in this idiorrhythmic monastery of about fifty men the 
day began at five o'clock with the singing of the Liturgy, following 
which we were permitted to enter the library to select our books for 
the day’s microfilming. So obliging was our aged supervisor that he 
remained with us during the mid-afternoon vesper service so that we 
might continue to work without pause. Our work schedule varied accord- 
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Fig. 4. Last page of the Chrysostom commentary on Paul’s Ietters (Vatop. 326) with signature 
of the scribe Joasaph, fcrmerly the Emperor John VI Cantacuzene (1341-54). 





ing to the season of the year and the pattern of life at each monastery, 
but everywhere courtesy toward the foreign kathegetes and an earnest 
willingness to facilitate his work prevailed. At the Lavra, during April 
and May, we worked through the morning from six-thirty until ten- 
thirty. After a four hour intermission, the library was reopened by 
Father Panteleimon and the selection and photographing of the manu- 
scripts continued until evening. Mechanical breakdowns of our equip- 
ment, the frequent Holy Days, business sessions of the symboulion, 
sickness of the librarians, and the occasional visits of parties and dig- 
nitaries posed further occupational. hazards, materially reducing our 
working time and trying our patience: At Vatopedi the work of two 
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weeks had to be painfully repeated when word finally reached us from 
the photoduplication laboratories of the Library of Congress that an 
incorrect camera adjustment had thrown all the films slightly out of 
focus. An average day might see the filming of six or seven manv- 
scripts. While the writer recorded physical descriptions and deciphered 
scribal colophons, John Keshishoglou, our Greek assistant from Salonica, 
completed the film record of the previous manuscripts passed from 
the editor’s table to the camera lens. At night, test strips were developed 
and examined carefully by flickering kerosene or candle light. At inter- 
vals of three to four weeks, the exposed film was carried back to our 
headquarters in Salonica from whence it was flown by diplomatic air 
pouch to Athens and thence to Washington for processing. The extreme 
difficulty of transporting our heavy equipment and supplies over the 
torturous mountain trails of the peninsula forced us to confine our 
microfilming to the coastal monasteries, although copying by hand camera 
was done at some of the inland foundations. Work at Vatopedi was 
followed by residences at Iviron, Pantokrator, Stavroniketa, Lavra and 
finally Dionysiou. 


Requests for special materials from nine scholars and institutions, 
in America and Europe, were received and fulfilled. In particular the 
abbot of a German Benedictine monastery at Ettal, Father Johannes M. 
Hoeck, had asked us to photograph a number of the writings of John 
Chrysostom for a definitive critical edition of that Father's works which 
his community is preparing. Byzantine liturgical manuscripts with 
musical notations were filmed for Professor Oliver Strunk of Princeton, 
who spent some time with us at Lavra in the spring. Canon Maurice 
Briere of France requested the copying of some Georgian manuscripts 
at Iviron to complete his work on a critical text of the Gospel of Luke 
in the Georgian version. The following table presents the statistics of 
the microfilming operation. 


Manuscripts Microfilmed at Mt. Athos, 1952-53° 


New Testament 156 Greek; 4 Georgian 160 
New Testament (passim) 2 
Lectionaries 39 
Old Testament 1 
Protevangelium of James (passim) 9 





9. These manuscripts are now part of the Library of Congress’ collection. Positive copies 
are obtainable from Mr. Donald C. Holmes, Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
of Congrese Washineton 25, D.C. 
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Geography of Ptolemy ( passim ) 1 
John of Damascus (34 passim) 36 
Musicology (3 passim) 10 
Byzantine letters (passim) 2 
Manuscript catalogs 3 


Totals: 211 in toto; 52 passim 


3. The Manuscripts 


In the main an earnest effort is made to provide the proper care 
that will safeguard the survival of these medieval documents and books. 
Storage facilities and cataloging of collections were especially fine at 
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Fig. 5. The oldest New Testament text at Mt. Athos, a sixth century fragment of the Pauline 
Bpisties at the Lavra (Greg. 015). The text shown is Gal 1:1-4 (left) and 2:14-16 (right). 


Vatopedi, Lavra and Dionysiou, the largest libraries, where glass-fronted 
cases and fireproof walls offered protection. The devoted care which 
such librarians as- Panteleimon of Lavra, Evthymios of Dionysiou and 
Athanasius of Iviron lavished on their collections is reassuring to the 
scholar who would prefer better conditions and modern methods in 
book care. At Vatopedi we heard a story of how the Athonite communi- 
ties, fearing an invasion by the Bulgarian army during the Second World 
War, drafted a letter to Adolf Hitler asking his protection as inheritor 
of the Byzantine imperium. The megalomaniac leader, flattered by the 
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appeal, acted swiftly to forbid any interference or injury to the monas- 
teries, even ordering aircraft rerouted lest the fathers be disturbed at 
their prayers.'° Nevertheless, it is a tragic commentary on contemporary 
Greek monasticism, that these closely guarded books remain unexplored 
by members of the community and the libraries are opened only for 
the foreign visitor and scholar. The present Greek civil governor of 
Athos, Mr. Constantine Constantopoulos, a cultured and educated leader, 
is earnestly endeavoring to stimulate an appreciation and knowledge of 
this rich Byzantine legacy among the monks, employing the assistance 
of European professors in traveling seminars through UNESCO services. 

Not in every instance, furthermore, is such excellent care of manu- 
script materials provided. In several monasteries books were found 
stacked in disorder on the groaning shelves of dark and damp rooms 
reeking with mildew and decay. No one at the moment could estimate 
accurately the number of whole manuscripts and fugitive pieces which 
are scattered among the many kellia and kalyvai. I myself have seen 
some uncial leaves of a lectionary brought out from a dusty chest in a 
dirty hut for my admiration. A thorough cataloging of all these materials 
to supplement and correct the herculean labors of S. Lambros and S. 
Eustratiades is desperately needed. Word has been received recently 
that the Greek government has authorized its learned curator of Byzan- 
tine antiquities in Macedonia, Dr. Stylianos Pelekanides, to undertake 
such a task, but it is not known if the work has begun. A central mu- 
seum for Athos in which all its manuscripts, documents and portable 
art objects might be displayed has been proposed, but there is an un- 
derstandable resistance from the individual monasteries which intend 
to keep exclusive control over their possessions. 

One of the oldest dated manuscripts at Vatopedi is a manuscript of 
the four Gospels (Vatop. 949) with a colophon which gives the scribe’s 
name as Ephraim and the date 949 A.D. C. R. Gregory, who saw the 
manuscript on a visit in 1902, believed that the colophon was added by 
a later hand but admitted, “Das Jahr passte ganz gut” (“The year fits very 
well”).'' Especially interesting are the four miniatures of the evangelists 
and the scribal notes which indicate that Mark 16:9-20 and John 7:52-8:11 





10. It is worthy of note that, the monks of Athos risked their lives numerous times during 
the war as they faced German searching parties angrily demanding that they surrender 
British and New Zealand soldiers for whom they were providing an underground railway 
of escape out of fallen Greece. W. B. Thomas’ Dare ta be Free (London; Allan Wingate. 
1951) is the thrilling story of how one badly-wounded New Zealand: soldier was nursed 
back to health and helped to escape to neutral Turkey by the monks of Dionysiou and Lavra. 

11. Op. cit., vol. III, p. 1160. 

12. The two others are at the Lavra, both dated manuscrijts, one 1317 A.D. (A99): the other 
1328 A.D. (Omega 141). 
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which appears at the end of the gospel, are lacking in many of the 
older manuscripts. One of the three complete copies of the New Testa- 
ment which we saw and photographed is found in the Vatopedi library 
(Vatop. 966).'2 Written by the scribe Gregory, and completed on the 
second of September in 1289, it contains miniatures of the evangelists 
and of the ascension. Two of the most prized treasures of the Vatopedi 
library are a diminutive Psalter and a commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
by John Chrysostom. The first (Vatop. 761) is written in a beautiful and 
very legible hand, enriched by a gallery of miniatures depicting scenes 
in David's life and portraits of some early church fathers. But of chief 





Pig. 6. A twelfth century manuscript of the Four Gospels with commentary (Iviron 17). This 
opening shows the beginning of the Gospel of Mark with a miniature of the evangelist. 


importance is the royal scarlet autograph of the original owner: “Con- 
stantine, by the mercy of our God, the pious king and imperator of Rome, 
the Monomach” (Constantine IX, 1042-55). The origins of the Epis- 
tasia at Karyes can be traced to the chrysobul (an official document 
signed with the imperial seal) of this emperor, dating from 1046. The 
other (Vatop. 326) is a magnificent copy of Chrysostom’s commentary 
on II Corinthians and Ephesians. Like its companion volume (327) of 
interpretations of the Pauline letters, this large book bears a scribal 
signature in gold letters, Joasaph (f. 4llr). In 1355 the Byzantine 
emperor John VI Cantacuzene left his throne at Constantinople and 
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retired to Vatopedi to spend the rest of his life as a monk. Assuming 
the name of Joasaph he seems to have dedicated himself to the tasks 
of the monastery’s scriptorium and severa] manuscripts from his pen 
survive today for the inquiring historian to peruse. The library also 
boasts a splendid thirteenth century copy of the geographical lectures 
of Ptolemy and some portions of Strabo’s books, featuring a rich collec- 
tion of maps of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Scribal notes often contain dire threats against any who would ven- 
ture to separate the sections of their books or remove pages therefrom. 
Thus a copy of the Gospels and Psalms at Iviron (Ivir. 342), written in 
1518, invokes the scribe’s curse upon any despoiler of the codex. In 
more positive vein the writer, a certain Theophilos, explains that he 
wrote the book in order that the reader who was tempted to hide his 
single talent might be warned against judgment. “But if anyone is negli- 
gent about his salvation, let this book impart a new serious concern to 
be saved so that there may be realized through him heavenly treasure.” 
A Lavra manuscript (B64) implores “For the love of Christ let the reader 
pray for the sinful soul of the writer, Ephraim the monk. Be propitious 
unto me, a sinner, O God.” 

Frequently these colophons pay obsequious homage to the rule of 
the Empire. A lengthy note ensconced in an elaborate box frame in a 
gospel lectionary at Pantokrator (Pan. 29) begs the remembrance of 
Michael Kephalas (IX, 1293-1320), co-emperor with Andronicus the 
Great and his Augusta, Irene. A beautiful copy of an almost complete 
New Testament at the Lavra (Lavra B26) contains a scribal note read- 
ing, “This was written during the reign of the most Pious and Christ- 
loving Lord, Alexius the Great Commenus, Dux, Augustus, in the year 
1084.” A.strange note in a Gospel manuscript at Pantokrator (Pan. 48) 
claims that the scribe is Alexius III of Trepizond, a most unlikely pos- 
sibility. While many manuscripts are unsigned or bear only modest 
acknowledgement of their writers, there is an occasional exception, like 
the fourteenth century Psalter at Dionysiou (Dion. 63) which boldly 
advertises its copyist in a full page acrostic which reads in every direc- 
tion, “Sabbas wrote this book.” 

Biblical manuscripts are often doubly valuable when their texts are 
embellished with marginal scholia or excerpts from the interpretive 
comments of the fathers. At Pantokrator we examined a large praxapos- 
tolos (Acts and Epistles) of the ninth century (Pan. 28) with a marginal 
commentary on three sides of the text written in neat small uncials. 
Symbols in red ink correlate the marginal notes with the appropriate 
line of the text. One could identify the names of Isadore of Pelusium, 
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John Chrysostom, Severianus, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Acacius and Apollinaris among the contributors. The monks of 
this small monastery deem their chief treasure a copy of the New 
Testament lacking only the Apocalypse which they call “The Gospels of 
John Colyvitas.” This manuscript, bound in magnificent silver gilt covers 
of the thirteenth century, is kept in the katholikon or great church and 
exhibited occasionally to visitors. It is interesting to note that the silver 
covers contain reliefs of the Crucifixion and the Annunciation in an 
archaic style but with slavic inscriptions. The book is beautifully written 
in a microscopic hand and contains, besides the New Testament writings, 
a Psalter, Selections from the Fathers and a number of novellae (monastic 
rules) of the Byzantine kings. Scattered throughout this deluxe volume 
are tiny paintings of New Testament personages and fathers of the 
Eastern church. Among the outstanding instances of the medieval craft 
of book illustration and miniature painting, one would want to call 
attention to a Four Gospels manuscript at Stavroniketa (Stav. 43) which 
offers portraits of the four evangelists, St. Anthony, the father of mon- 
asticism, Hosia Maria the Egyptian, Gregory Thaumaturgos and St. 
Euthymios. The familiar Eusebian canon tables, a type of gospel har- 
mony, are of magnificent design and execution, excellently preserved. 
The Monastery of the Most Great Lavra boasts the largest collection 
of manuscript materials; more than 2000 codices. Of the many lection- 
aries (lists of biblical readings for use in worship) assembled here, 
eight were chosen to be photographed because of the uncial script in 
which they are written. C. R. Gregory assigns them all to the tenth 
century; others have proposed earlier dates for some of them. One 
Gospel lectionary, which Spyridon and Eustratiades date in the eighth 
century (Lavra A86), is a deluxe volume. written in double columns 
in a neat hand with the capital letters and lectionary titles written 
in red-gold ink. Besides large portraits of the evangelists, this copy con- 








_tains a portrait of Christ and a number of smaller pictures. At Dionysiou 


we photographed a Gospel Lectionary which Gregory assigned to the 
eight or ninth century (Dion. 90), beautifully bound in dark brown 
leather stamped with ten small medallions. 

Perhaps the richest assembly of pictures in any of the manuscripts 
we examined is found in Lavra B26: a Four-Gospels and Acts-Epistles, 
written in a very small hand, and dated in 1084 during the reign of 
Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118). Besides the usual miniatures, this pro- 
fusely illustrated book contains portraits of Paul and Timothy, David 
and Nathan, Miriam and her maidens, Habakkuk, and Isaiah. There are 
also astronomical charts written in Slavic. 
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Most of our continuous text manuscripts of the New Testament are 
written in the minuscule bookhand which replaced the older uncial-type 
script in the ninth and tenth centuries. The word “minuscule” refers to 
the small, cursive handwriting which developed out of the older capital 
letters (uncials) in which manuscripts were written. The latest edition 
of the official New Testament catalog lists only 232 uncial documents.'? 
Uncommon interest, therefore, is attached to any manuscript written in 
this earlier script. A notable example is the Lavra manuscript A88, an 
eighth or ninth century copy of Acts, the Catholic Letters, and ten 
Pauline letters. Written on thin vellum, this valuable manuscript today 
lacks any protective covers and is shelved indiscriminantly with the rest. 
In his first visit in 1886 C. R. Gregory saw this manuscript and. prepared 
the initial description. Subsequently in 1902 he saw it again when six 
pages which had earlier been stolen had been returned and restored to 
the manuscript. Though he mentions that these folios supplied Colossians 
and I Thessalonians to the text, he did not report that Philemon and 
Galatians are also found in the manuscript in its present form. Since he 
counted only 126 leaves and we counted 149, other pages must have been 
restored since his visits. He suspected that nine other leaves of Acts 
which he saw in the library belonged to this manuscript also. One other 
eighth or ninth century copy im uncial] script of the New Testament, 
lacking only Matthew and the Apocalypse, at the Lavra (B52) is simi- 
larly 2 an unbound condition. Lest further damage be done and loose 
folios lost it is fortunate that a film record will now preserve the text. 
C. R. Gregory who examined this manuscript in 1886 called attention 
to one curious feature; both later endings are supplied to the Gospel of 
Mark, but in this case the shorter ending appears immediately after 
verse 8 without any markings. This is followed by a note explaining that 
an alternate ending after verse 8 is sometimes found. The familiar 
verses 9-20 follow. This would suggest that the shorter form is the older 
of the two endings. Among the uncials only manuscripts 019 (L) and 
099 read this ending. The Story of the Woman Taken in Adultery is 
missing.'* 

The oldest fragment of all the New Testament texts on Athos is a 
portion of a codex of the letters of Paul which probably dates from the 
sixth century. Apparently as early as 985 A.D. the division of the manu- 
script had begun and the leaves used in the bindings of other volumes. 





13. Cf. K. Aland, ‘‘Zur Liste der griechischen neutestamentlichen Handschriften’’, Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, (1953), pp. 466-495. 

14. Subsequently K. Lake studied this manuscript on his visit to Lavra in 1899 and published 
the text cf Mark in his Texts from Mt. Athos. 
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Today there are only eight leaves of the original manuscript at Lavra. 
The remaining thirty-three leaves—all that now remain—are scattered 
among libraries at Kiev, Moscow, Petersburg, Paris and. Turin, recovered 
from bindings. The Lavra folios are sealed together under glass so that 
only one side of two folios can be read; the beginning of Galatians and 
a portion of II Corinthians 11. Though only forty-one leaves are known 
today, sixteen of the last leaves have been reconstructed by J. Armitage 





Fig. 7. The Charter of Dionysius, a magnificent chrysobul of Alexius III Comnenus of Trepizond, 
dated September, 1374. 


Robinson and H. S. Cronin by the impression left on surviving folios. 
By such a method K. Lake published the Athos leaves in 1905 and 
recovered the texts of five more pages from the impressions of them on 
the previous pages. 

In the monastery of Dionysiou, Father Evthymios, the learned and 
witty librarian, has devised a second cataloging system designed to 
deceive any plunderer of the library's contents by confusing the proper 
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identifications of the books. Treasures here are abundant; over 200 
incunabula (early printed books) alone were counted. Uncial materials 
include eight leaves of a Gospel of John with commentary (Dion. 2), 
dating from the ninth or tenth century. Two of the remaining thirteen 
leaves were examined later at the National Library of Athens, where 
Gregory had first discovered them as part of the same manuscript. The 
second is an eighth century copy of the Gospels (Dion. 10) which 
Gregory saw in 1886. The four gospels are complete. Several passages, 
including John 7:53-8:11, are obelized, that is, marked by a symbol to 
indicate that they are of doubtful authenticity. 

Despite the inadequacies and inaccuracies of the published catalogs 
of manuscripts of Mt. Athos, it was considered unlikely that any mate- 
rials hitherto unknown might be brought to light by our project. Never- 
theless a perusal of contemporary manuscript catalogs kept by the 
librarians revealed some interesting new items. At Dionysiou Father 
.ivthymios’ catalog was offered for hasty examination shortly before our 
departure. We noted three Gospel lectionaries (one dated 1201) and 
two copies of the Four Gospels. Father Panteleimon at the Lavra has 
prepared two manuscript catalogs in which we noted nine Psalters in 
Greek, Bulgarian and Serbian; a Bulgarian Gospels, seven Gospel lec- 
tionaries; one Apostle lectionary; and one praxapostolos (Acts-Epistles), 
all late. Especially interesting was a fourteenth century copy of the New 
Testament lacking the Apocalypse. At Vatopedi a miscellaneous collec- 
tion (Vatop. 1219) contains a rich assortment of stray leaves from 
-ontinuous text and lectionary manuscripts of the eighth. to the eleventh 
centuries, a number of the items in uncial script. Some identifications 
of these fugitive pieces have already been made. 

Each of these monasteries holds in its archives hundreds of hand- 
written documents: typica or monastic constitutions, imperial chryso- 
buls, firmans or official documents of Muslim rulers, and liturgica 
rolls. Many of these have been published.'> Yet these facsimiles are 
no substitute for the experience of examining first hand the imperial 
signature of Andronicus II (1282-13828) on a magnificent chrysobul at 
the Lavra. Doelger is convinced that the so-called Tragos deed at Karyes, 
which tradition assigns to the recognition of Athanasius’ Lavra as su- 
perior in authority over the scattered inhabitants of the rest of the 
:nountain in 971 or 972, is genuine. Here on this foundation deed of 
Athos may be read the royal signature of John I Tzimisces (969-76). 





15. Cf. F. Doelger, op. cit. 
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But the most striking of these official] papers by far is the famed 
chrysobul of Alexius HI of 1374 which authorized the establishment of 
the monastery of Dionysiou. We were aware that there would be diffi- 
culties in securing permission to see and to photograph it. No less a 
scholar than the renowned Gabriel Millet had stayed in the monastery 
a month and sought unsuccessfully for permission to examine this beauti- 
ful specimen of the calligrapher’s art. Young Robert Byron in 1927 had 
also been courteously but firmly refused to his intense disappointment. 
Although the Doelger expedition of 1942 had studied and photographed 
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Fig. 8. The Gospels of Nicephorus Phocas II (963-9). The silver gilt cover is of exuisite 
Byzantine workmanship. 


it, we realized that the circumstances of that visit were vastly different 
from our own. 

To our great surprise the gracious abbot of Dionysiou, Father 
Gabriel, not only was willing that we should see it; he himself suggested 
that we ought to photograph it! Now with color film some justice could 
be done to the splendid work of the court artist who had drawn full- 
length portraits of the emperor in his black and gold robes and 
jewel-studded crown, together with. his queen Theodora gowned in a 
handsome dress of scarlet embroidered with gold figures of the familiar 
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double-headed Byzantine eagle. There was the half. figure of St. John 
the Forerunner between them, hands extended in blessing. There, too, 
the royal titles emblazoned in great letters of gold and scarlet, and at 
the end of the lengthy document, the emperor’s signature, “Alexius, 
faithful in Christ our God, Ruler and Emperor of all Anatolia, Iberia 
and the surrounding regions, the Great Comnenus,” and the date, Sep- 
tember 1374. This was the Emperor Alexius III, ruler of the Kingdom 
of Trepizond on the Black Sea, the ‘territory that continued to carry 
on the rule of Christian Greece for eight years after the fall of 
Constantinople. 


4. Other Treasures 


The Athonite monasteries have treasures of the rich Byzantine cul- 
ture that once impressed the life of the whole Levant far beyond what 
their libraries and archives contain. The architectural forms of these 
rocky-based cloisters lifting slender shoulders toward the sky, the supreme 
craftsmanship exhibited in the enamels, frescoes, metal work, mosaics, 
reliefs and ikons have long excited the student of Byzantine culture 
and contributed to the revaluation of the true genius of the Eastern 
Christian Empire as the heir and guardian of art and civilization in 
Europe for over ten centuries.'© Space forbids more than a mention 
of the diminutive thirteenth century ikon in the Vatopedi katholikon 
(or principal church ), depicting the Crucifixion, and composed of mosaic 
pieces so tiny that it is difficult for the eye to detect them in the dim 
light;'? or the beautiful jasper bowl of yellow, dark green and red, 
mounted on a silver base with double handles of winged dragons and 
bearing four monograms identifying the donor as Manuel Cantacuzene 
Paleologus (despot of Mistra from 1349-1380), a fine example of late 
Byzantine work already exhibiting some Western influence.'® The walls 
cf the great church at Vatopedi, the oldest Athonite church, Protaton 
at Karyes, the refectories at Dionysiou and Lavra are adorned with 
frescoes arranged in three narrow parallel bands along the lengths of 
the walls. Art historians agree that many of these date from within the 
Byzantine period, those at Vatopedi, for example, painted by the four- 
teenth century Macedonian School, best known by the master Manuel 
Panselinos; those at the Lavra painted by the sixteenth century Cretan 
School. of Theophanes. 

Two special treasures of the Lavra engage the attention and evoke 
the admiration of the visitor: a Gospels and a reliquary (a special] shrine 





16. Cf. Cecil Stewart, Byzantine oe (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1947). 
17. See F. Doelger, op. cit., pp. 142-3 
18. Cf. loc. eit., pp. 156-7. 
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in which relics may be kept) said to have been given by the emperor 
Nicephoras Phocas II (963-9). A masterpiece of Byzantine craftsmanship, 
the metal covers of the Gospels are gilt silver studded with precious 
gems and marked in each corner by a huge crystal beneath which are 
discernible the monograms of Christ and the Virgin. In the center, 
standing beneath an arch, is a magnificent figure in relief of the Christ, 
holding an open copy of the Gospels in his left hand, his head encircled 
by a halo composed of two rows of small gray pearls. The reliquary 
enshrining a fragment of the true Cross, as the monks believe, is a case 
opening in the form of a triptych and faced with enormous cabochon 


jewels. Both are masterpieces of the meta] worker and jeweler’s art. 


It will be many years before scholars complete thorough studies of 
the Jerusalem, Sinai and Athos manuscripts and add their evidence to 
our growing understanding of the various forms of the biblical text in 
the period when the pen ruled before the press. Meanwhile it is of 
the greatest importance that the source materials be carefully gathered 
and guarded and copies made to ensure their preservation and avail- 
ability to scholars. Only a slight beginning has been made on the 
enormous resources of Athos. The occasional scholar who makes the 
difficult pilgrimage to these Macedonian monasteries will be rewarded 
by luxuriant landscapes, the unearthly beauty of the sacred art of 
Byzantium, and the learning of the ancient world transmitted in the 
precious parchments which these holy men generously provide for his 
study. Through the miracle of microfilming, however, the Holy Moun- 
tain’s literary treasures can be shared by a much vaster circle and con- 
tribute to our growing understanding of the Word and the history of its 
influence in the Christian community. 


The Stevens’ Reconstruction of The Solomonic Temple 
G. Emest Wright 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Two full articles on the Solomonic temple have already been pub- 
lished in this journal. In Volume IV, No. 2, an attempt was made by the 
writer to indicate the archaeological resources at hand. by which it could 
now be visualized. In Volume XIV, No. 1, there was printed an article by 
Paul L. Garber which described an actual model of the temple that had 
been constructed on the basis of these resources. Professor Garber had 
done the research for the project, while the model was built to scale 
by E. G. Howland, a professional] model maker, of Troy, Ohio. 
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The Howland-Garber model is probably the best reconstruction 
which had been made up to its time. The difficulty with it, however, is 
that it is copyrighted by Mr. Howland, and no permission will be given 
for its reproduction unless it is copied exactly. Yet there are certain 
features incorporated within it which one would like to correct, if it 
were possible to do so. Such was the dilemma which I faced when 
confronted with a project of the National Geographic Magazine, in which 
I was to assist an artist in preparing a series of paintings on daily life 
in Bible times. We had planned to use the Howland-Garber model in 
one painting, with a few fairly minor corrections. When this proved 








Fig. 10. The altar of burnt offering, as described in Ezekiel 43:13-17. 


impossible because Mr. Howland refused permission, there was nothing 
to do but start afresh. I wrote to Professor W. F. Albright and together 
we drew up a list of specifications as to how we would like the temple 
to be reconstructed in the light of present knowledge. These specifica- 
tions I placed before an artist, Mr. Charles F. Stevens, a student at 
McCormick Seminary. The result is the sketch shown on the facing page. 
It is the work of Mr. Stevens based on instructions from Professor 
Albright, as supplemented by the writer. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the eye is the crenelated para- 
pet or battlement of the type actually found at Megiddo and otherwise 
known from ancient monuments. It is the only archaeologically docu- 
mented kind of parapet, and the latter was required for al] buildings, 
according to Deut. 22:8. It would also permit the temple to be used as 
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a fortress in case of necessity. The windows are supposed to be the 
Egyptian slanting light-openings which were adequate for light and well 
adapted for defense. Light came down through such windows at such 
an angle that it was reflected from walls and floors and thus lighted 
the whole room. The reconstruction of the capitals of the free-standing 
columns is quite theoretical. Phoenician motifs were used and the whole 
was interpreted according to Professor Albright’s studies as a cresset or 
bowl for holding a burning liquid. The perspective in this drawing is 
such that the temple’s vestibule, which was in front of the doors, does 
not clearly show, but must nevertheless be understood to be there. 

This reconstruction is not copyrighted and can be used for repro- 
duction elsewhere, though the source and the artist should always be 
mentioned. 

In Figure 10 is Mr. Stevens’ reconstruction of the altar of burnt 
offering in the temple-courtyard, as described in Ezekie] 43:13-17 (on 
which see W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. 
pp. 150-152). The altar was like a Babylonian ziggurat or temple-tower. 
and the attempt is here made to suggest its massive nature. The top stage 
or hearth was more than 18 feet square, and the height of the whole 
over 15 feet. 


News and Books 


A most curious discovery has recently been made by a shepherd in 
the excavated debris dug out of Megiddo by the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago between 1925 and 1939. It was a fragment of the Gilgamesh 
epic in Mesopotamian cuneiform writing on a clay tablet. This epic was 
one of the best known and loved among the ancient Babylonian religious 
literatures. It describes man’s protest against death and his unsuccessful 
search for life in which there is no death. Gilgamesh was a king in 
southern Babylonia in the remote past. With his friend, Enkidu, he suc- 
cessfully lived through a variety of hair-raising adventures until for 
misdeeds Enkidu was put to death by the gods. Gilgamesh is inconsol- 
able and begins his search for life. He manages to get across the river 
of Death to meet the one human being who has been granted. the 
precious gift. That is the Babylonian “Noah” who had survived the 
Flood, but he cannot help Gilgamesh because the life he has was granted 
under special and unrepeatable circumstances. Gilgamesh finally does 
obtain a plant which guarantees life, but it is stolen from him by a snake. 

The portion of this story found at Megiddo is said to be about 40 
lines in length from that part of the tale which describes Enkidu’s death. 
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In February it was announced that the Government of Israel had 
purchased that portion of the Qumran or Dead Sea Scrolls from Cave 1 
(found in 1947) which has been in the possession of Mar Athanasius 
Y. Samuel, the Syrian Orthodox Archbishop of Jerusalem. In the purchase 
were the Isaiah Scroll, the Commentary on Habakkuk, the Discipline 
Scroll, and the unrolled scoll which is thought to be an apocryphal work, 
Revelations to Lamech. The remainder of the rolls in the first discovery 
were acquired by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem shortly after their 
discovery. They are an incomplete version of Isaiah, a collection of 
Thanksgiving psalms, and “The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons 
of Darkness.” The two lots will now be joined together in Jerusalem. 
Archbishop Samuel has had his four scrolls in this country for some 
time, hoping to sell them. This was difficult, however, because it was 
claimed in Jordan that he held no clear title to them. It is now to be 
hoped that all disaffected parties will be reimbursed and hard feelings 
assuaged. The price paid for the four documents is reported to have 
been close to $300,000 (New York Times, Feb. 14, 1955). 

The Israeli Department of Antiquities has discovered and has begun 
work on the palace of Herod the Great at the fortress of Masada. The 
latter is a great cliff on the edge of the Dead Sea, an imposing and 
impregnable place, where a group of Jews took refuge after the fall of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and killed themselves rather than allow the Romans 
to capture them. Herod’s palace there was a splendid one, according to 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, and the preliminary explorations of the 
Israeli archaeologists have confirmed his descriptions. 

A most unusual village of the Chalcolithic period of the fourth 
millennium B.C. (Ghassulian culture) has been found near Beer-sheba, 
at a place called Tell Abu Matar. While there were huts, silos and 
fireplaces on the surface, most of the inhabitants lived underground in 
caves connected by tunnels or horizontal galleries. Four phases of occu- 
pation were distinguished, the second of which is characterized by round 
or oval stone huts, and the fourth by large rectangular houses on stone 
foundations, presumably like those found at Teleilat el-Ghassul in the 
Jordan Valley. The whole Beer-sheba basin is now known to have had 
a sizable settlement in this early period. The Tell Abu Matar excavation 
was carried out during 1953-54 and was directed by J. Perrot. 


Two more Carbon 14 dates from ancient Palestine have been pub- 
lished; both are from Jericho. Readers are perhaps aware that among 
the discoveries of the current expedition to Jericho are some Middle 
Bronze Age tombs, dating between the 18th and 16th centuries, which 
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were so well sealed that their elaborate contents, including furniture and 
food, have been preserved. Organic materials from one such cave have 
been tested, and the date came out as 3670 plus or minus 90: that is, 
about 1715 B.C. with a possible error either way of 90 years. Material 
from a tomb of the late fourth millennium which Miss Kenyon calls “Late 
Chalcolithic” was dated 5210 plus or minus 110: that is, about $255 B.C. 
with a possible error of 110 years. Miss Kenyon’s “Late Chalcolithic,” so 
far as it is published, looks to me very much like Dr. Garstang’s Levels 
7-6 which heretofore have been classed as Early Bronze I. While there 
is always the difficulty of terminology, I doubt very much whether Miss 
Kenyon has found true transitional materials between the Ghassulian of 
the fourth millennium and the late Pre-dynastic period classed as Early 
Bronze I and to be dated shortly before 3000 B.C. Indeed, in my judg- 
ment the whole category of “Late Chalcolithic” must now be eliminated 
until the Ghassulian is better known. The new excavations of Father de 
Vaux at Tell el-Far‘ah, near Shechem, have also shown that the bulk of 
the culture in the north which I labelled in 1987 as “the Esdraelon Cul- 
ture” is contemporary with the first phase of Early Bronze I in the south. 

Leaving such technicalities aside (I merely wanted to put them on 
paper until such a time as I can write an article on them!), the radio 
carbon dates noted above seem to be about right. It may be noted that 
the new Carbon 14 method of dating ancient remains has not turned 
out to be as free from error as had been hoped. While some extremely 
important results have been obtained (for example, the dating of the end 
of the last glaciation about 9000 B.C. and the early Mesopotamian village 
Jarmo, about 4750 B.C.), certain runs have produced obviously wrong 
results, probably for a number of reasons. At the moment, one can depend 
upon the results without question only when several runs have been 
made which give virtually identical results and when the date seems 
correct from other methods of computation. 

G.E.W. 


Geshem the Arabian, Enemy of Nehemiah 


The history of Judah’s southern neighbors in the time of Nehemiah 
and Ezra (late fifth century B.C.) and in the fourth century has been 
shrouded in considerable darkness. The Edomites who had encroached 
on the southern lands of Judah during the Exile, drawing upon them- 
selves judgments of doom from contemporary prophets (especially Jer. 
49:7-22; Ezek. 35; Obad.; Isa. 34), suddenly drop from view. In place 
of an Edomite provincial governor, as might be expected Nehemiah’s 
southern enemy is an obscure man, named “Geshem the Arabian” (Neh. 
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2:19:6:1ff.), and the Edomites, ancestral enemies, do not merit even a 
scathing aside. 

Three silver vessels, bearing inscriptions, were recently acquired by 
ia] | the Brooklyn Museum and they bring most helpful new information pre- 
cisely in this obscure era. In studies preliminary to publication Professor 
c. § Isaac Rabinowitz has announced that these vessels bear inscriptions in 
| the standard Aramaic of the Persian Empire. They tell us that the vessels 





ive 


ls | Were gifts to the Arabian goddes Han-‘ilat (Kuranic Allat), originally 
oil presented to an Arabic shrine at Tell el-Maskhutah (ancient Succoth) in 
6 the Wadi Tumilat (Goshen) of the eastern part of the Egyptian Delta. 


of The vessel of greatest interest is presented by a certain “Cain (Qaynu), 
ly son of Geshem (Gashmu), king of Qedar.” The inscriptions are securely 

dated to the end of the fifth century B.C. by converging lines of evi- 
dence, including palaeographic. There can be no doubt that Cain’s father 
is the biblical Geshem, adversary of Nehemiah. Otherwise he is known 
only from a solitary Lihyanite inscription where he is associated with the 
1 Persian governor of Dedan. 


Qedar appears frequently in the Bible (see especially Jer. 49:28-33), 


associated with the North Arabian tribes in the territory of Median. It 
io | 2Ppears from the new texts and other bits of evidence that Geshem and 
at Cain gained control of a confederation of Arabian tribes and established 
d their rule over a ‘wide territory of North Arabia, displacing Moab and 


| Edom, east, west and south of the Dead Sea, and extending their power 
y into the eastern reaches of Egypt. Under nominal Persian control the 
Kingdom of Qedar absorbed or displaced Israel’s hated southern neigh- 
bors, carving out a new political entity, later to be further developed and 
8 exploited by the extraordinary Nabataeans, whose caravan empire flour- 


. ished in Ptolemaic times and in the days of Jesus and of Paul. 
4 F.M.C,, Jr. 
Some Recent Books 
One of the most welcome and useful volumes to appear in a long 

time is James B. Pritchard’s The Ancient Near East in Pictures, Relating 
, | to the Old Testament (Princeton University Press, 1954, $20). There are 
‘ 769 photographs and drawings, excellently reproduced, together with 
; } 191 pages of descriptive text at the end. The book is a “must” for all 
: teachers of the Old Testament. Its equally valuable companion volume, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, was published 
E in 1950 and consists of up-to-date translations, by a number of our lead- 
; | ing scholars, of texts from Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor and 
\. 


Mesopotamia. 
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The important articles of George E. Mendenhall in Vol. XVII, No 
2 and 3 of this journal] have been reprinted together under the title, La 
and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East, and can be obtainet 
from The Biblical Colloquium, 57 Belvidere St., Pittsburgh 57, Pa. fot 
$1.00. Also available at the same place are reprints of two articles b 
W. F. Albright: The Bible After Twenty Years of Archaeology (75c) ané 
The Biblical Period ($1.00). Thousands of copies of the last mentioneg 
have been sold for classroom work because it is the best review in sho 
space of Old Testament history. The purpose of these reprints, and ¢ 
other titles in preparation, is simply to make needed material availab 
cheaply and in quantity for use with classes. 


The fascinating story of the excavations of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man in southern Arabia is well told by the Director of 
the expeditions, Wendell Phillips, in Qataban and Sheba (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1955; pp. xvi-362; $5.00). Lowell Thomas says 
about it: “Arabia has always been a source of fantastic and fabuloug 
stories of high adventure. But few have been more fantastic and fabulous 
than this account.” 


David Diringer has given us the story of the early book in his The? 
Hand-Produced Book, published by the Philosophical Library in New 


York, 1953 (pp. 603; $15—much too high a price). It is a most interesting” 
and informative collection of material, a fitting companion to his earlier| 
book, The Alphabet (1948) which was reprinted for the third time im 
1952. 


Among other books which may be of interest to readers are the fol-’ 
lowing: Harry M. Orlinsky, Ancient Israel (Cornell University. Press, 
1954; $2.50 in cloth, $1.75 in paper)—a fine student's history of Israel; 
John C. Trever, Cradle of Our Faith: The Holy Land (U.S. Junior] 
Chamber of Commerce, 1954; obtainable through the B.A. office)—a | 
collection of Trever’s excellent colored photographs of Palestine with 
accompanying text; A. C. Bouquet, Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times (Scribner's 1954) and George Contenau, Everyday Life In 
Babylon and Assyria (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954)—each filled 
with important information for the biblical student; and Robin Place, 
Down to Earth (Philosophical Library, 1955), a practical guide to” 
archaeology, mainly prehistoric in Great Britain, but which ties the] 
periods up to those of the Near East and deals interestingly with 
methods. 

GE. W. 








